











SIBERIA. 


Old World (13,300 square miles). 


LAKE BAIKAL, 


It is the Holy Sea of the Asiatic Russians. 


The largest fresh-water lake in the 














1 THE LEISURE HOUR. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cotwfer, 
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AU REVOIR. 


“WAIT A YEAR.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A YOUNG WIFE'S STORY.” 
CHAPTER Xx. 
Ts arrangement once made with Mrs. Fraser, 
Mrs. Moreton had no wish to depart from it; on 
the contrary, she took great credit to herself for 
cleverness. 


“Tt is a high salary, my dear, and will enable 
you to benefit your family in many ways. You 
No. 1423.—aprm 5, 1879. 





can also put by a little for Edward,” said Mrs. 
Moreton, complacently. 


Such preparations as were within their limited 
means were all finished the day before Mona was to 


leave home. Some things, by her mother’s advice, 
had been obtained on credit. 


‘You will be able to pay for them in the spring ; 


for, of course, you will receive your money every 
quarter,” Mrs. Moreton had said. 


When the last article was packed, and her mother 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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was sitting cosily over the fire with Nita after the 
midday meal, Mona put on her hat and slipped out. 
There was one adieu to be made which filial love 
would not permit to be left undone. It was a fine 
balmy day towards the end of January when the sun 
perseveringly tried to shine in spite of the thin 
clouds that were equally persistent in endeavouring to 
veil it. Avoiding the village green, which would 
have been the direct road to the churchyard, because 
in no mood for the gossip and friendly condolence of 
the villagers over her departure, she made a détour, 
taking a bye-road:which joined the other near the 
Rectory. 

The windows were closed, the garden much neg- 
lected, and its whole appearance was so changed 
since they left it that it bore little resemblance to her 
former home. There seemed nothing to regret except 
that its master did not appear to like the place well 
enough to make himself comfortable in it. As she 
glanced towards the study a figure appeared at the 
window which must be Mr. Sinclair, for he had a 
book in his hand. How much she would like to wish 
him ‘‘ good-bye,” but there seemed little chance of it, 
as notwithstanding the tangible kindness he had 
shown the family, he not only avoided intimacy, but 
kept himself altogether aloof. Since the day he had 
talked to her about his sister she had never seen him 
to speak to. It was not unnatural that he should 
feel offended at her mother’s caprice, but Mona would 
have been better pleased had he overlooked it. 

The church was open when she reached it, and a few 
notes from the organ were swelling through the aisle. 
A village lad, supposed to have some musical talent, 
had been learning to play, and was permitted to 
practise in his leisure hours, inspired by the hope of 
one day enjoying the dignity of organist. Mr. Sin- 
clair played it sometimes himself, and often in- 
structed the rural aspirant, but there would have 
been no mistaking the present hesitating touch on 
the keys even if she had not seen the rector at his 
parsonage window. To take a last farewell Mona 
entered and walked about alone, her eye fondly rest- 
ing upon every spot with which her father was asso- 
ciated. And longest she lingered before a marble 
slab set in the wall, ‘‘ Erected in memory of the 
Reverend Charles Moreton, by his sorrowing and 
grateful parishioners.’’ From thence she betook her- 
self to her father’s last resting-place, a spot behind 
the church, where reigned the deepest quiet, not 
likely to be disturbed by any chance lounger of the 
churchyard. She came to render an account, or 
rather to search herself. She had not done what she 
had promised to do, nor what she had tried to do. 
She had not been the comfort to her mother she ought 
to have been, and yet poor Mona did not know where 
she had been wrong. Circumstances had been against 
her, nevertheless she did not the less sorrow over the 
result. She was not so dear to her surviving parent 

as she deserved to be. In mournful meditation she 
rested against the cold stone. Her hat had fallen 
a little backward, and a ray of yellow light pass- 
ing through the coloured glass of the window fell 
upon her head like a golden aureole. With her pure 
profile, thoughtful features, and statuesque attitude 
she might have sat for one of the mediaval saints that 
artists love to paint. When she stirred it was to cover 
her face, and fall into a passionate fit of weeping. 

Could I but know—could I but know what I 
ought to do!” she exclaimed, aloud. But no answer 


Yet Mona sud- 
denly felt as if she were not alone; the leaves rustled 
behind her, and it seemed as if some mysterious 


back neither counsel nor affection. 


presence was breathing near her. Recovering her- 
self after a few seconds, she plucked a poor little 
stunted daisy that had te to shelter itself near 
to the headstone of the grave, and picked her way 
back over the dew-besprinkled grass till she reached 
the pathway leading to the church and to the road. 
At the door of the former stood Mr. Sinclair, looking, 
as she thought, doubtful whether he should speak to 
her or not; she decided his apparent hesitation by 
turning in his direction, glad of the opportunity of 
saying ‘‘ good-bye.” 

‘‘Pardon my indiscretion,’ he said, coming for- 
ward immediately. ‘I hardly know why I took the 
liberty of following you, as I guessed where you 
were going when I saw you go by a short time ago. 
Will you try and believe that it was from some better 
motive than idle curiosity? Have I made a mistake 
in assisting you to leave Hillesden? If soI will at 
once communicate with my sister, and make it all 
right with her. You would rather remain with 
us?” 

The last words, put interrogatively, obliged Mona 
to reply. 

‘« Yes,”’ she would have said, had she consulted her 
feelings, but judgment pronounced differently. ‘I 
think I ought to go,” she said. 

Mr. Sinclair could not do otherwise than walk 
home with her, but, unwilling to intrude upon her 
last evening at home, he left her when they reached 
the cottage, after conversing upon a multitude of 
topics equally uninteresting to both. 

“When your new schools are built I will come 
back and be the schoolmistress of Hillesden, if you 
will have me,” said Mona, at parting. 

The 11-50 train took her to London on the following 
day. Mr. Graves and Nita saw her off, and her sweet 
gentle presence passed out of the widow’s household 
for ever. 

After her departure Mr. Sinclair visited Mrs. 
Moreton from time to time, but never got on with 
her. The old grievance of having been turned out 
of the Rectory when she would have condescended 
to remain there, though occupying an inferior posi- 
tion, returned in its pristine force. Nita was more 
friendly, but she was in every way a poor substitute 
for her sister. 

Mrs. Moreton missed Mona’s self-denying ways 
and thoughtful attentions, and sometimes indulged 
in a little railing against Mr. Sinclair for his officious- 
ness in procuring her an engagement that involved 
their separation. And he missed her also. He 
missed the dark-robed figure, often seen at a dis- 
tance, toiling through all weathers for a paltry 
pittance that would scarcely keep her in shoe-leather, 
and he missed her yet more from his Sunday con- 
gregation, where her interested countenance often 
encouraged him by the attention it exhibited. If he 
could speak to any good purpose, or rivet interest 
after her father, his labour, he told himself, was not 

in vain. Though personally they seldom came into 
contact, he nevertheless felt himself a poorer man 
after she had left Hillesden. He was not in love 
with her—that was impossible with the other tie 
constantly in his mind; besides, the sweet repose and 
tranquil enjoyment her presence conveyed had no 
affinity with the tumultuous pleasure and passionate 





could come to her; the grave is for ever silent, giving 


admiration Helen Lestocq had inspired. 
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It was a bright and cheerful reception that awaited 
Mona at her journey’s end. Her brother met her at 
the station, and conducted her to Thomas’s Hotel, 
where Mrs. Fraser was looking out for her with some 
impatience. Impulsive as kind, she received her 
like an old acquaintance, kissed her as if her heart 
were in the embrace, and soon seated her before as 
appetising a luncheon as the chef de cuisine would 
condescend to serve for three. Edward could not 
remain; he was too much occupied in assisting Mrs. 
Buxton to make the purchases necessary for their 
departure, first for Paris, and subsequently Nice, on 
account of Willy Buxton’s health. 

The apartment into which Mona was introduced 
appeared spacious and comfortable, warmed by a 
large fire, and rich crimson draperies hanging from 
the windows and doors. The thick piled carpet, 
yielding under the feet, prevented the idea of cold, 
though no sun was shining, and the view without 
was cheerless. The windows looked upon the brown 
bare branches of the trees in Berkeley Square, which 
in summer time would not have disgraced a gentle- 
man’s park could they have kept their leaves fresh 
and green, instead of dingy and dusty. Mona liked 
her new quarters very much, notwithstanding that, 
for the next few days, London was in a fog, and 
when that passed the north-east wind swept the 
street, and nearly cleared the square, except of the 
carriages that rolled by to take up their station 
before ‘“‘Gunter’s,” or a few young women, miser- 
ably shawled, sent on some errand round the corner 
that pampered men-servants would not undertake 
themselves. 

Edward came again after some days, and this 
time it was to say ‘‘ good-bye.” Mrs. Fraser, half 
recumbent in a luxurious chair, was resting her feet 
on a soft footstool before the fire, complaining to 
herself that the winter time in England was very 
dreary, when he entered; and Mona, with her pupil, 
was at work in the adjoining room. 

“Your brother is going to leave the fogs and 
draughts of England for the sunshine of the south ; 
why should we not go there too?” said Mri. Fraser, 
when Mona appeared, in obedience to the summons 
to meet her brother. 

“Tf all be true that I hear both of its climate and 
beauty, the marvel is that all who can do not go,” 
returned Edward. 

“T hate living in an hotel, but do not know where 
to settle myself, and I like what is bright and cheer- 
ful,’ pursued the impressionable widow ; ‘‘ and there 
is your sister looking dazed at the new idea. Would 
you like to go, Miss Moreton?” 

Addressed so suddenly, Mona had some excuse for 
hesitating ; but when the question was put again, 
after a good half-hour’s discussion, she was equally 
at a loss for an opinion. Separated from her family, 
it would be pleasant to be near Edward, and yet 
Hillesden was within two hours of London, going 
from door to door, railway included; whereas the 
places named in Edward’s itinerary were nearly a 
thousand miles away. 

“Yes, yes,” said Edward, answering for her; ‘I 
am sure she would like to go.” 

His own day-dreams at present were connected 
with travelling ; all the novelties he expected to hear 
and see, took such hold of his imagination that he 
thought it must be the same with her. The steady- 
going pace he had lived in the neighbourhood of 


Hillesden, or might always live if he remained at | 
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home, did not now offer much to commend it. They 
were both in the bloom and freshness of life’s morn- 
ing, and might, he thought, reasonably enjoy a fow 
pleasures before its day declined. 

The new idea once entertained, Mrs. Fraser fol- 
lowed it up with eagerness. She obtained from 
Edward all the information he could give, or even 
surmise, and talked about it all the evening after he 
was gone, as if she were in earnest. By repeated 
sketches of what she would like to do, Mrs. Fraser 
enlisted Mona’s interest at last. What a change it 
would be for her, far greater and more interesting 
than that which had already invaded the monotony 
of her past life! A seed sown on fertile soil bears 
fruit either for good or for evil. After three or four 
days more spent in complaining of the English 
climate, and sometimes braving it to visit a friend, 
or do some shopping with Mona, Mrs. Fraser 
returned home one afternoon in a state of excite- 
ment. 

‘* My dears! ”’—that term included both Mona and 
her daughter—“‘it is all settled ; Mrs. Combermere 
is going to Cannes, and we are going there too!” 

This announcement wrought differently upon the 
two listeners: Mona sat still, with downcast eyes and 
two pink spots deepening rapidly upon her cheek, 
while Fanny Fraser flung aside her book, hugged 
her mother with delight, and skipped about the room. 

‘*¢ And when are we to go, dear little mother?’ she 
inquired, arresting her ecstatic demonstrations to ask 
the question. 

‘At once; as soon as we can get ready. 
begin our preparations to-morrow.” 

But before to-morrow came the impulsive little 
lady had mentally made the principal part of her 
arrangements. Her black servant—partly nurse 
and partly maid—had been told to get ready, and 
promised a younger assistant, to be obtained through 
Mrs. Combermere in Paris. Mrs. Fraser hesitated 
about a courier, and finally decided to do without, the 
difficulty of finding a good one being paramount in 
her mind. ‘‘ Your Uncle Cecil is somewhere in the 
south, he will assist me in procuring what I want 
when I am there,” said Mrs. Fraser. 

The widow being rich enough to gratify a caprice 
like the present, and having no one’s permission to 
seek, the preparations went on smoothly. 

When Mona saw that it was real earnest she wrote 
home and told the news, adding that, since she could 
not be with them, the next best thing was to be near 
her brother. Mrs. Fraser, after a little delay, also 
wrote to Hillesden to make known her intentions 
to Warren Sinclair. 


Woe will 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Mr. Srncuarr was not in a hurry to open his sister’s 
envelope. Mr. Gorts had sent him a line on some 
parochial business, requiring an immediate answer, 
just as the letter brought by the post was laid before 
him. He wrote his reply, naming an early hour for 
meeting at the other end of the village, and went 
forth after breakfast to keep his appointment, for- 
getting the unopened letter left at home until he was 
some distance from the Rectory. ‘It will keep; it 
is only some chit-chat from Frances,” he said to him- 
self, leisurely pursuing his way. But when the busi- 
ness was over, and he had done what he came to do, 





he thought his sister might have something to tell 
him about her new inmate, and how they got on 
o 2 
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together. Hitherto he had purposely abstained from 
visiting Frances in London, but he was quite pre- 
pared to be interested in any communication she had 
to make. Nita had told him that Mona wrote cheer- 
fully, and seemed happy, and he had felt that, with 
that piece of intelligence, he ought to be satisfied. 
The interest now awakened went far beyond his ex- 
pectations as he read the hurried lines in which Mrs. 
Fraser announced her plan of exchanging the fogs 
and dreariness of a London winter for the clear blue 
skies and elastic air of the south of France. Under 
the first impulse of surprise he thought of remon- 
strating, but his calmer sense told him that not only 
remonstrance would be of no avail, but that there 
was no reason for his offering it. Mrs. Fraser, fresh 
from India, would so naturally prefer a bright and 
warm climate to a damp and dull one, and would 
have the additional incitement of finding her brother 
Cecil wandering or located there. Well he remem- 
bered the pleasure and exhilaration he had derived 
less than a year ago from a few months spent in the 
land of the myrtle and olive, where the grey-green 
aloes, often with their tardy flower, bordered the 
road, and roses bloomed in December. Upon one 
sentence in the letter he particularly fastened, per- 
mitting it to dwell on his mind and lead it into a 
train of thought far from agreeable: ‘‘ Miss Moreton 
is very glad to go—her brother is already gone. We 
are packing as fast as we can.” 

Turning from the fireplace, where he had been 
ruminating, he caught up a time-table, and after 
studying it, rang the bell, ordered the carriage round 
in half an hour, something to eat immediately, told 
Jeannet to prepare his carpet-bag for two nights, 
and then sat down, trying to understand himself in 
the extreme disapprobation he felt of this new scheme. 
He did not like this sudden rushing to Cannes or 
Nice, or to any of those winter season places. He 
did not like Edward Moreton being there, nor that 
his sister should follow him, and yet his judgment 
acknowledged that she might be useful to her brother. 
Would not her steadiness and practical sense be a 
counterpoise to the blind self-reliance, not to use a 
harsher term, of the other? Secretly, Mr. Sinclair 
had not the high opinion of Edward he wished to 
have. He feared that there was in him a want of 
stability, a weakness of character which the lax prin- 
ciples, often encountered abroad, would powerfully 
assail. Thinking as he did, he ought to have been 
glad that Edward’s sister would be nearhim. ‘She 
may keep him straight,” he said ; but all the same, he 
was not pleased to think that such guardianship was 
necessary. 


It was about four o’clock when Mr. Sinclair was 
shown into his sister’s sitting-room at Thomas’s 
Hotel. She was there alone. Miss Moreton, she 
said, was putting on her things to go out shopping, 
and after that they meant to take a drive round the 
park. Asshe was speaking Mona entered, so changed 
in the three weeks she had been away from Hilles- 
den that Mr. Sinclair started. As far as he knew 


‘So your brother is already gone off to Nice with 
his pupil, and you are going to follow?” he said, 
taking her offered hand. ‘‘I am sorry that it is so. 
Your brother at least would have been better off in 
England.” 

Mona could not gainsay this opinion. Something 
about Edward made her uneasy. It would be hard 
to quarrel with youth for lightheartedness, yet she 
thought him possessed of too keen a relish for per- 
sonal enjoyment to suit a position of great responsi- 
bility. It added to her anxiety to remember that ho 
was to be absent for some months with only Mrs. 
Buxton and her son, to all intents and purposes his 
own master in many ways over which the lady could 
exercise no control. All this passed in her mind 
while Mr. Sinclair was speaking, and made her 
answer somewhat irrelevantly. 

‘‘T am glad to be going too.” 

‘‘Are you?” He spoke in a tone of indifference, 
as if his mind were absent, and then turned away, 
standing at the farther end of the room, where he 
could watch what was passing in the street. 

The weather that day was neither so cold nor so 
dreary as it had been. The westering sun was try- 
ing to make the scene more cheerful by casting a few 
amber beams upon the houses near, and the home 
scene, that is, the room in which he was, combined as 
much luxury and comfort as could be enclosed within 
its walls. 

Only Mona and himself were present, Mrs. Fraser 
having gone away to put on her bonnet. Surprised, 
and a little disappointed, that he took no notice 
of her, Mona looked at him hurriedly while putting 
on her gloves. He was very grave, and had that 
expression of suffering she had often seen when he 
thought himself unobserved. 

‘Did you leave my mother and sister well?” she 
asked, going towards him. 

‘‘T believe so—at least, they were well when I saw 
them last, a few days ago.”’ 

‘But you are not well, the cold country fogs aro 
telling upon you,” said Mona, raising her eyes full of 
compassion and kindness to his face, for she knew 
that Mr. Sinclair wes more of an invalid than he 
cared to own. ‘‘ You should try the south, too.” 
The words were no sooner uttered than she saw her 
mistake, and blushed over it. Unwittingly she had 
trodden on tender ground, and was even roughly 
made aware of it. 

“T have no intention of going southwards,” he 
answered, in a tone so abrupt and harsh that it pro- 
bably shocked his own ears, for he quickly added, 

‘Pardon my rude speech ; I was not thinking whom 
I was answering.”’ Then, as if he had suddenly taken 
a resolution to be communicative, he asked her, with- 
out any preface, ‘‘ Do you know anything of my pri- 
vate history, Miss Moreton? Surely what my sister 
knows you know also? Frances cannot be long 
reticent, either of her own affairs or those of others.” 

‘‘ She has told me something,”’ replied Mona, with 
hesitation; ‘‘and something we read in the paper 
which related your accident on the ice.” 





there was no alteration in the black dress, except that 
it clung to her more gracefully, and the plain straw 
hat, trimmed with a crape bow or a piece of ribbon, 


‘“‘ Has my sister told you that during my idle life 
| at Cannes, last year, I became engaged? It was to 
the most beautiful woman of the season. We were 


was.replaced by a bonnet, so shaped as to show off | to have been married last autumn—that is about 


her dainty head and the pure outline of her face, 
which, as it coloured with surprise at seeing him, 


the time I came to Hillesden,” he said, stopping to 
make this notch in his memory, “‘ but because I took 


was, he thought, the most sweet and winning he had | up my clerical orders, unable to be any longer false 


ever seen. 


| to my ordination vows, she has not only deferred our 
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union, but refuses to see me for a twelvemonth? Has 
Frances told you?” He spoke with such unmis- 
takable contempt either for himself or the lady, 
or both, placing each in the most unfavourable light, 
that Mona knew not how to answer, though he 
looked at her as if expecting a reply. 

‘Tam so sorry,” she began, not perceiving what 
else to say. 

“There is nothing in it to make you sorry,” he 
said. ‘God forbid that any sorrow of mine should 
rest on your young shoulders. You have had some 
of your own, which I would gladly lighten. if I 
could. I do not mean to quarrel with mine, especially 
as I have myself chiefly to blame, but to bear it as 
best I can. I never knew it answer to fret over a 
burden from which you cannot escape. I am telling 
you why I cannot go to the south, or, rather, I am 
leaving you to infer that Miss Lestocq is there. 
Faithful to my promise, I observe my twelvemonth’s 
banishment; to that Iam in honour bound. What 
further complications may arise hereafter it is im- 
possible to say.” 

Mr. Sinclair’s manner was almost fierce whilst he 
was speaking of Helen; but his manner softened as 
he paused and spoke to Mona about herself, asked if 
she were happy in her new life, and made special 
inquiries respecting the character and abilities of 
his niece. ‘‘ Educate her to be a good woman, not a 
trifler,” he said, ‘‘ and both teacher and scholar will 
have their reward.” 

Mr. Sinclair drove and dined with them, both that 
day and the next. He even did violence to his mas- 
culine dislike of shopping with ladies, and accompanied 
them wherever they went. 

‘‘ Warren will make a better husband than Cecil,’ 
said Mrs. Fraser, when Mr. Sinclair was out of the 
room, having put his kindness to the test by demand- 
ing several fidgeting services at his hands. ‘‘ He is 
so patient.” 

‘“‘T wonder at Miss Lestocq,” remarked Mona. 

“ Very likely it is only a surface quarrel, which I 
shall be able to make up when I know her,”’ said Mrs. 
Fraser. ‘‘ Those misunderstandings frequently have 
their root in pride, in cherishing resentment for some 
little punctilio which has been thoughtlessly invaded. 
Very likely Helen Lestocq will be thankful if I bring 
about a reconciliation, and Warren too. He must 
marry, his Rectory wants a wife.” 

‘‘He has been telling me that he has to wait a 
twelvemonth for her,” replied Mona. ‘‘ Rather cold- 
hearted she must be.” 

‘But seriously, the fashionable beauty has been 
badly treated. Ido not wonder at her being in no 
hurry to live in that dull, uninteresting Rectory.” 

‘“‘It was my home, and a very happy one,” replied 
Mona. ‘‘I never wished for any other.” 

Mrs. Fraser lifted her eyes to her young friend’s 
face with a startled look, and then dropped them as 
quickly as she had raised them, saying, ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, my dear, I have a habit of speaking thought- 
lessly. It is right and amiable to reverence the home 
of one’s childhood; but I hope to find you a better 
than that some day.” 

‘“‘Impossible,’’ was the word in her heart, for she 
was thinking of her father; but Warren Sinclair’s 
entrance at that moment changed the expression of 
the meek gentle face into one of embarrassment. 

“‘T have half offended Miss Moreton by stigmatis- 
ing your Rectory as dull and uninteresting,” said 


my opinion. You look doleful enough to frighten 
the poor people of Hillesden out of their religion. 
You had better come away with us for a change. 
Come, and I will undertake to set all right between 
you and Helen Lestocq. In all probability she 
regrets the estrangement as much as you do, and 
only waits for some advances on your part to say 
so.” 

‘“‘T shall wait the twelvemonth,” replied Mr. Sin- 
clair, decidedly. 

He went home, and returned in two days time to 
see them off. Servants and luggage being already 
dispatched to the station, he conducted his sister to 
the carriage. 

‘‘Come and join us, Warren,” she said, her last 
words as she withdrew her arm from his. 

‘“‘T have my work in Hillesden,” was the reply. 

‘‘Uncle Warren has charged me to write to him 
once a fortnight,” said Fanny, with a dash of triumph 
in her voice as she took her seat, the last to get in, 
‘‘and has promised me a gold watch and chain if 
Miss Moreton gives a good account of me when we 
come back. You will, won’t you, dear?” she said, 
addressing Mona, who smiled in answer just as the 
horses were moving, and that smile was the last 
impression the travellers left behind them. 





LEGAL ANECDOTES. 
V.—DULNESS ON THE BENCH. 


LF agree of our former papers under this title 
may possibly imagine that the judges are, as a 
rule, a very witty class of individuals, who continually 
air their jocular propensities by brilliant bon-mots, 
and by amusing remarks from the judgment-seat. 

As a fact, however, the great majority of the judges 
of modern times have been a singularly quiet, not 
to say dull, class of men, with minds intent on the 
due administration of the law, and with but little in 
their mode of dispensing justice, save great learning 
and impartiality, to cause them to be remembered 
when their judicial career has ended. 

We will mention a few judges of the ordinary 
judicial type, with whom it has been our lot to come 
in contact during the past quarter of a century. 

Baron Platt comes first to our recollection—“a truly 
British judge,” he delighted to call himself; and ifa 
large and powerful frame, a jolly countenance, and 
a deep stentorian voice are the qualities which 
distinguish such a being, Sir Thomas Joshua Platt 
was happy in the possession of all those endowments. 
He had been a good speaker at the Bar in London 
and on the home circuit, with, it was said, but poor 
legal acquirements ; but on the Bench he had the 
good fortune to be the junior judge in the Court of 
Exchequer, his seniors being Lord Chief Baron 
Pollock, with Barons Parke, Alderson, and Rolfe, 
four men of illustrious attainments, legal as well as 
general, whose judgments and opinions Baron Platt 
invariably acquiesced in when presented to him, 
writing, ‘‘I agree.—T. J. P.” on the manuscript, 
often without opening it! ‘‘It would be presump- 
tuous in me to differ from—or even to read, with a 
hope of understanding them—the judgments of such 
men,’ we once heard him remark. Baron Platt 





Mrs. Fraser, gaily, ‘‘and your countenance confirms 


delighted to sit in solitary grandeur at Nisi Prius, 
and upon the trial of prisoners, and both these duties 
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he performed with singular ability, his good common 
sense and thorough knowledge of the world often 
making up for the want of any niceties of legal dis- 
tinction, and rendering him always a great favourite 
with the jury. This judge, like many others down to 
and including those of the present time, was very severe 
on witnesses who would not ‘speak out;” they 
should ‘lose their verdict ;’’ he would not ‘“ allow 
their expenses;” he would ‘‘commit them,” etc., 
ete. ‘ What are you?” roared he to a burly witness 
some six feet high, who spoke with the voice of a 
maiden of bashful fifteen. ‘‘I am a butcher, my 
lord,” replied the witness, in a whisper. ‘Then if 
you are a butcher, man,” thundered Platt, ‘ speak 
like a butcher, can’t you?” 

Baron Platt remained junior judge of his Court 
until his retirement in 1856, when he was succeeded 
by Baron Watson, a judge of a singularly quiet and 
reserved manner. Baron Watson had commenced 
life as a soldier, and actually led a charge at Water- 
loo! He was a sound and good lawyer, his long, 
pale face as much a stranger to a smile at any time 
as his lips were to a joke. He was a judge but a 
very short time, and died suddenly on the Bench at 
Welshpool in the spring assize of 1861. 

Baron Rolfe, whose name we have just mentioned 
in connection with Baron Platt’s position on the 
Bench, was altogether a remarkable man. He united 
to an almost feminine face, with a perpetual smile 
upon it, singular determination and firmness, and 
was so profound and excellent a lawyer that, although 
a Common Law judge, he was, upon the creation of 
Lords-Justices in Equity, raised to that dignity over 
the heads of several old and distinguished Kquity 
judges, and such distinction was but the stepping- 
stone to the Chancellorship, which supreme office he 
reached in 1852, with the title of Lord Cranworth. 

The most important case ever tried before Baron 
Rolfe, when a Common Law judge, was that of the 
celebrated murderer Rush, who was convicted before 
him at Norwich in March, 1849. The case was re- 
markable for the manner in which the prisoner— 
who defended himself—put every obstacle in the way 
of the proceedings, and attempted to escape a convic- 
tion. Baron Rolfe, with rare coolness and patience, 
heard and decided every question as it arose, listened 
to the endless objections and speeches of the prisoner 
with imperturbable calmness, and brought the trial 
to a close after it had lasted for a week. When, upon 
the Baron being elevated to the peerage as Lord 
Chancellor, a discussion arose as te what his title 
should be, and the witty Baron Alderson suggested 
that he should be designated Lord Kilrush. 

Upon the elevation of Baron Rolfe he was suc- 
ceeded on the Exchequer Bench by Sir Samuel 
Martin, who, during the long period of twenty-four 
yoars he held office, gained the reputation of being 
one of the hardest-working judges known. He 
seriously stated in his evidence before the ‘ Judicial 
Business Commission, 1856,” that, so far from fifteen 
Common Law judges being required, he himself, 
with five assistants, could comfortably get through 
the judicial work of the country! An instance of 
his great fondness for labour occurred on the Spring 
Northern Circuit, 1858. Leaving heavy work in 
London one Tuesday evening, he proceeded by night 
mail to Lancaster, where next morning he commenced 
with the trials of prisoners. By Friday afternoon 
all the Lancaster trials were over, and as the com- 
uuis ion day at Carlisle was fixed for the following 





Monday, the Baron returned to London by the earliest 
available train, reaching the metropolis about four on 
Saturday morning. On the Monday, by mid-day, 
he was at Carlisle, and, being congratulated by his 
brother judge, who had remained in the north, upon 
getting Saturday and Sunday as a holiday, he charac- 
teristically replied, in the strong Irish brogue he never 
completely conquered, ‘‘ Well, I didn’t have much 
of a holiday, brother. I got to my house in Eaton 
Square at five on Saturday morning, and lay down 
for an hour or two, and when I had finished my 
breakfast and read the paper, I was so thoroughly 
sick of doing nothing that I took a cab to Serjeants’ 
Inn and released the Judge at Chambers, and took 
his work till past seven at night. Sunday I did get, 
but it was a very long day!” 

Baron Martin would in all probability be sitting 
on the Bench at the present day, for he had an 
amazing amount of health and vigour, but severe 
and increasing deafness compelled his retirement in 
1874, when the Bench lost one of its most acute, 
learned, and industrious occupants. 

A remarkably learned lawyer, and very quiet old 
judge, was the late Justice Crompton. He was of the 
ancient school of lawyers, and witnessed the passing 
of the Common Law Procedure Act, and of other 
statutes for the amendment of the law, with great 
fear and anxiety. Unlike Justice Maule, whom he 
succeeded on the Bench, he seldom uttered a joke 
save of a highly professional character. Only two 
the writer recollects as emanating from him. ‘An 
old servant of mine,” said Baron Parke to him one 
day, ‘‘ wishes to sell”’ (here followed a long explana- 
tion, to which Justice Crompton evidently was xot 
attentive); ‘‘now, Brother Crompton, you are a real- 
property man—what is the cheapest conveyance you 
know of?” “The cheapest conveyance I know of, 
brother,”’ said Crompton, ‘‘ is the Citizen steamboat ; 
it takes you from Chelsea to London Bridge for a 
penny.” 

‘Look here, Crompton,” said Justice Cresswell to 
him one day, ‘‘here’s a man at Chambers made an 
affidavit of inerease* before me.” ‘‘ Well, make an 
order to enlarge the waistband of his trousers,” dryly 
interrupted Crompton. 

With all his hardness and dryness as a lawyer, 
Justice Crompton was a wonderfully kind and plea- 
sant man in private, and especially in his own home 
and family circle. While waiting to commence his 
breakfast one morning, he heard a squabble going 
forward downstairs between the butler and footman, 
as to whose duty it was to carry up the urn. Hastily 
leaving the room, and descending to the lower 
regions, the learned judge exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, pray, 
gentlemen, don’t dispute about such a trifling matter 
as this,” and, seizing the urn, carried it up to the 
breakfast-table himself. 

Justice Wightman, like his brother Crompton, was 
a great exponent of the law, and cared apparently 
for little else. He was a great ‘leading junior” 
when at the Bar, and never attained to the dignity 
of Q.C. What is very remarkable about his legal 
history is, that though engaged in an immense busi- 
ness at the Bar, he never ‘‘ led” a cause in his life. 
He especially hated everything connected with politics, 
and once declared his character in a very few words. 
Being waited upon by a deputation from an influen- 
tial political party, he was asked, inter alia, ‘“‘ Now, 





* Tacrease of costs beyond those allowed on taxation. 
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Mr. Wightman, what are you?” ‘‘Gentlemen,” he 
replied, very calmly, ‘I am a Special Pleader,” and 
bowing to the deputation, he left them. 

The name of Baron Channell will bring to the 
remembrance of many of our readers a judge of 
singular learning and ability, distinguished by great 
affability and kindness of heart. He led for some 
years the home circuit, but wanting the force of 
speech—dare we call it impudence ?—of many of his 
brethren at the Bar, he was not always successful in 
his appeals to the jury, and was far more in his 
element when debating an obscure and difficult point 
of law before the ‘full Court.” 

One peculiarity attributed to the more ancient 
judges Baron Channell certainly brought down to his 
own time. He was a great gourmand, and at one 
o’clock precisely, whatever the state of the case being 
tried before him, the Court adjourned for lunch, and 
an excellent lunch it was for the stout old Baron of 
the Exchequer. In this peculiarity he differed from 
many if not most of his judicial brethren at the 
present day, whose lunch is generally a piece of 
bread or small chop. An admirable illustration 
of the difference of the judges in this respect occurred 
at Exeter not many years since. When the courts 
of assize are at any distance from the judges’ lodg- 
ings, the judges’ cook, who travels round circuit with 
them, usually asks the judges before starting for court 
in the sheriffs’ carriage in the morning, what he 
shall send them down for lunch. 

Baron Channell and Justice B—— were descending 
the stairs side by side, when the cook, in his spotless 
‘jeans,’ made the usual inquiry. ‘Oh!” said 
Channell, who was senior judge, in the short, clipping 
words and style peculiar to him, ‘‘ send me my lunch 
at one punctually, mind. Dll have—let me see— 
T’ll have a basin of clear mock turtle, and a chicken, 
and some peas and potatoes, and an apple-tart, and 
—and some sherry and seltzer; at one, mind, not 
later.” ‘Yes, my lud,” replied the cook, and 
turning to Justice B , ‘what shall I send your 
lordship ?”’ ‘Oh, thank you, cook,” was the reply, 
in the slow, solemn, and almost mournful voice of 
the brother judge, ‘“‘I’ll have what Jhave at half- 
past one, then it won’t disturb Baron Channell. Tl 
have, if you please, at half-past one, a piece of stale 
seed cake and some camomile tea.” 








HANSTEEN’S TRAVELS IN SIBERIA. 
III. —SIBERIAN HOMES: FROM TOMSK TO IRKUTSK. 


I WILL now describe the arrangements of a Siberian 
peasant’s house. In the room where the family 
assembles there is a large oven, which serves to bake 
the bread, to cook the dinner, and to warm the apart- 
ment. In front of the stove is a metal hearth. Karly 
in the morning an immense log is set on fire, and 
when the flames die out the cinders are spread along 
the metal hearth. A glazed earthen vessel, in which 
the dinner is prepared, containing meat cut up in 
small pieces, with sour-krout, is placed within the 
oven and its door is shut. At midday the glazed 
vessel is taken out, and the dinner is found cooked 
by itself, as it were. When the peasants come into 
their dwelling in the evening—often wet and half 
frozen—they stretch themselves on their stomachs on 
the oven, and, raising up their heads a little, thus 
converse with the other inmates of the house. 





Our hostess had a spacious kitchen, with a fine 
large English oven on the opposite side of the court- 
yard. The kitchen was covered with carpet. The 
tables and benches had been scraped so beautifully 
clean and white that she would not permit Nielsen to 
polish his samovar* there ; he was told to do that in 
the courtyard. Once having discovered that some 
water had dropped from the samovar in the passage 
before my door, she pointed out to him his delin- 
quency, and ordered him thenceforth to bring it up 
in a bowl, that such irregularities might not again 
occur. He told me that she often took her meals 
with her people in the kitchen, conversing with them 
by the stove. 

Her drawing-room presented a singular contrast 
to the primitive simplicity of manners here observed. 
It was well furnished. Two magnificent mirrors, 
which had cost 130 roubles, each consisting of a 
single plate of glass, reached from the ceiling to the 
floor. The obras (images) were adorned with jewels. 
Stepanida, our hostess, waited on us, looked to the 
fires, and sometimes brought us gaufires; and one 
morning showed me eleven fowls which she had 
bought for me, for a rouble and twenty kopecks. I 
tried often earnestly to express my thanks, and after 
some blundering she seemed to comprehend me. 
Nielsen, by his gestures, often succeeded in making 
himself understood. 

One day I asked this excellent woman, showing 
her the first volume of ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ whether she would 
not like to read it, telling her it was an amusing 
work. She threw it aside, saying she did not com- 
prehend scientific subjects. I explained that the 
book was in Russian, but she would not look at it, 
which made me suspect she did not know how to 
read. The life of a merchant in these countries is a 
singular mixture of magnificence and simplicity, yet 
much that is sound and vigorous pervades it. 

Although Stepanida was not learned in book- 
lore, she was accomplished in all practical matters. 
On the 5th January six sledges arrived at her house, 
each sledge drawn by three horses, loaded with 
eighteen large chests of fine tea sewed up in lamb- 
skins. Her husband had sent her this large consign- 
ment from Kiachta, near the place where the fair of 
Maimaichin was held. In two hours’ time she had 
forwarded it all farther on to Nijni-Novgorod. ‘his 
duty over, she presented me with four Chinese apples 
(Kilaiskii-Jabloki, as she called them). They were 
rather black, and as hard as a stone, having been 
exposed to thirty degrees of cold during two months. 
By her advice I threw them into some water, and 
when, some little time afterwards, I took them out 
unfrozen, they proved to be a large-sized apple with 
an exquisite flavour of bergamot. ‘This fine fruit 
could scarcely thus have ripened even in the south of 
Xurope, and in Siberia the trees do not produce any 
kind of fruit. It is not that the necessary heat is 
wanting, but the winter is so extremely severe that 
their roots suffer. All the fruit consumed is received 
from Bokhara or from China. 

On the 6th January, which is Christmas Day with 
the Russians, Stepanida came early in the morning, 
and took away the lamp of the obras (image), perhaps 
because I had told her that our Christmas had al- 
ready passed ; but all the same she brought me some 
gauffres and other cakes. Shortly afterwards the 
popes entered the house, singing ‘‘ Gospodi fromilio” 
(Lord, have mercy upon us!). 


—— — — —* 


* An immense tea-Kettle, or urn. 
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Mr. Due returned from Narym, bringing many 
curiosities, amongst which were two grinders and a 
long tusk of an antediluvian mammoth. From the 
Oural to Krasnoiarsk the country is so destitute of 
stones that the inhabitants of this zone have rarely 
in their lives seen a stone or flint; but these immense 
teeth are found in large quantities on the banks of 
rivers, and serve, instead of lead, for weighting the 
nets of the fishermen dwelling between Tomsk and 
Narym. 

On the 15th January we bade adieu to our good 
hostess. In thanking her for her kind hospitality we 
kissed her hand, and we had in return a kiss on the 
cheek, as is the custom here. The visit of two Euro- 
pean travellers must necessarily be an event in the 
life of a Siberian merchant’s wife. Our servant 
Nielsen remained the last in the room. In giving him 
her hand to bid him adieu, she pointed with her 
finger to the dirty spot on the floor, and made him 
understand that it would give her some trouble to 
restore the boards to their pristine purity. My faith- 
ful attendant left them with much regret, for he had 
been kindly treated by Stepanida, whose servants 
had helped him in every way. Due remarked that, 
with her serious air, she appeared really handsome ; 
in fact it was expression alone that was wanting to 
render her eminently beautiful. 

Wearrived on the 19th January at Atschinsk, where 
the government of Jeniseisk (which includes Eastern 
Siberia) begins; and we soon discovered this, much 
to our satisfaction. We now saw labourers occupied 
in filling up large hollow places in the snow, and 
pyramids of stones destined to repair the roads in 
summer; but that which pleased us most was to 
enter large government stations, where travellers can 
have a clean and well warmed apartment, and give 
orders without being troubled by the proprietor of 
the house. Our journey became very agreeable. 
The sky was serene; only a moderate degree of cold 
prevailed ; the scenery was picturesque, with hillsand 
forests around us, as we approached Krasnoiarsk 
(Krasno, in Russian, means “‘ red,” and iarr, ‘‘ steep 
banks of a river,” whence the name of the town), 
situated on an abrupt red bank of the River Jenisei. 

When we called the next day on the governor, 
Alexander Petrovitsch Stepanoff, a lively agreeable 
man about forty-seven years old, we found him in his 
cabinet, surrounded by various objects of art and 
natural history—minerals, stuffed animals, collected 
in his district, Chinese vases, carved lamps, etc. On 
his table I perceived a pretty pocket-almanack, and 
read with surprise, ‘‘Almanack of Jenisei, by Ivan 
Petrov.” It contained articles in prose and verse, by 
Stepanoff, such as a journey from Krasnoiarsk to 
Kiachta, illustrated by a view and a representation 
of the Mongol deity Schigemune, contributions in 
prose and verse, by other authors of Krasnoiarsk, and 
a collection of Mongol proverbs, all in the Russian 
language. Stepanoff presented a copy to each of us, 
writing a few complimentary words on the title-page. 
We received an invitation to dinner, and from that 
day forward took all our meals at his house, in com- 
pany with the young authors, contributors to the 
almanack. 

This man of highly developed tastes showed us a 
plan for the enlargement of the Residency, on which 
spacious streets were traced, with vast public estab- 
lishments and gardens, etc., the execution of which 
was sanctioned by the emperor’s signature. Accord- 
ing to this plan, it will become the most beautiful 


town in Siberia. Art will add to the attractions which 
this lovely spot derives from nature. 

The kind-hearted governor one day asked me 
whether I wished to see Turuchansk. ‘‘I was afraid 
the difficulties of the journey were almost insurmount- 
able.” ‘‘ But,’’ he said, ‘“‘ what can there be impos- 
sible for you with the means at your disposal? I 
was at Turuchansk myself two years ago, and I will 
accompany you. It is a very interesting excursion. 
You descend the river during ten days; and to re- 
turn, men are harnessed by hundreds to draw the 
boat against the stream. It would take you about a 
month, there and back.’ I accepted his offer, con- 
sidering it a piece of good luck that had befallen me, 
for I wished to extend my magnetic observations as 
far as possible to the north. 

In the evening he surprised us by a new spectacle. 
He had a Tungusian youth in his house; and an old 
countryman of the boy having arrived to see him, he 
had given orders that the two Tungusians should 
dress themselves in their holiday attire. They entered 
the room after dinner in the most singular costume 
imaginable. The boy had a very large quiver slung 
across his shoulder, filled with long arrows, and a 
bow in his hand ; on his head a helmet, embroidered 
with black and white beads. These Tungusians had 
their cheeks tattooed with blue spots. The old man 
wore the garb of a schaman, or sorcerer. He hada 
huge tambourine, on which he executed some dreadful 
sort of music with a shoe-brush; sometimes with the 
wooden back of the brush, sometimes with the soft 
part, rehearsing a sorcerer’s incantation with such 
forcible, though half-suppressed, groans, that you 
might fancy you heard the distant roar of some wild 
animal. His convulsive movements caused a number 
of bells attached to his helmet to jingle, whilst a mul- 
titude of steel ornaments hanging to his costume, 
long, narrow, and sparkling, resembling blades of 
knives, swung round him with a very inharmonious 
click-clack. Sometimes, seated on the floor, his legs 
crossed, he would throw the brush up in the air, and 
tell one’s fortune according to the way it fell! The 
features. of the Tungusians are very different from 
those of any men I have ever seen. The boy was 
splendid—a very Cupid of a boy. 

It is fortunate that the winter in Siberia, when the 
frost becomes most intense, is so serene and still. We 
could go with a lighted candle before the door of the 
house to examine our thermometers without the flame 
waving, or being at all disturbed by the outer air. 
If this were not so, neither man nor beast could exist 
out of doors. When you walk you are inconveni- 
enced by the collar of your great-coat, which is raised 
up and tied round the throat with a scarf, a fur cap 
covering the head and ears, so that only the eyes, 
nose, and a part of the mouth are exposed to the air. 
The vapour caused by respiration attaches itself in 
the form of small crystals of ice to the parts of the 
coat which surround the face, and on the least move- 
ment these crystal points touch your cheeks, and you 
feel as though you were being scorched alive. It is 
almost impossible to travel many miles in this condi- 
tion. If you proceed slowly, you suffer from the 
cold ; if quickly, what with your over-coat and heavy 
boots, you are out of breath, and a kind of panting 
is produced in the lungs. I have often seen blood 
issuing from the nostrils of the horses; but when I 
have called out to the peasants to slacken their pace, 
they have always replied ‘‘ It is nothing.” 





On the 1st February we arrived at the small town 
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of Nijni-Udinsk. An unfortunate accident now befel 
Nielsen. He fell from his seat on the luggage-sledge 
into a deep hole hidden by the crushed snow, and the 
sledge went over his body. These travelling vehicles 
cut a very narrow track for themselves; and to pre- 
vent their upsetting, beams are attached on each side, 
forming the figure A called olvadi. Each time the 
sledge is on the point of upsetting, the olvadi keep it 
up. Nielsen falling from the side, found himself 
thrust under them, and was dragged along with the 
sledge at a rapid rate. Out of this dangerous condi- 
tion it was in vain he tried to rise. When extricated, 
with the assistance of the peasants, he managed to 
walk some little distance on foot, but not without 
suffering extreme pain; and when the luggage-sledge 
rejoined us, I was astonished to see him so pale, and 
to hear him exclaim, ‘‘ God be praised, I see you 
again! I was afraid I should not do so!” and then 
he burst into tears. The details of the accident being 
related to me, a-doctor was summoned, and to our 
great surprise he did not find any bone broken, nor 
any sprain, although the entire weight of the carriage 
had been on his body. He was bled, and ruvbed 
with soap liniment. He wished to fulfil his duties, 
and it was impossible to prevent him, but long after- 
wards he felt pain in the spine and between his 
shoulders, 

‘wo days before this accident, one of the horses 
fell as the carriage was rushing on with extreme 
rapidity, and the iron tore the animal in a terrible way. 
The peasants unharnessed him from the troika, and 
continued their route! It was an afflicting spectacle 
to witness the poor wounded animal’s unavailing 
efforts to rise and fullow us! He was left pitilessly 
there. Nielsen informed me later, that at the moment 
he fell off the sledge, he had remembered the poor 
animal’s fate, and had imagined that such might be 
his own. Had I not expected help to come for the 
wounded animal, I would have made him be put out 
of pain at once. 

Having now our interpreter Gustav again, we dis- 
missed Schlau. From the daily purchases he had 
made for us, and perhaps by cheating the peasants 
of what they should have received, he had amassed a 
sufficient sum to enable him to buy a sledge and 
horse to convey him back to Tobolsk, where, we after- 
wards heard, he set up a wine-shop. We continued 
our journey to Irkutsk, and arrived there without 
further accident on the 7th February. 


1V,—AT IRKUTSK, AND VISIT TO KIACHTA. 


Ixxursk is the residence of the Governor-General 
of Eastern Siberia, and also of an archbishop. 
The town is situated on a plain, about 1,200 feet 
above the level of the sea, but so far from it, that 
when the Angara is frozen, the air is deprived of all 
moisture. The climate is so very dry, that imme- 
diately after a fall of rain the unpaved streets are 
covered with dust. From the month of January, 
when the river is frozen, the sky is beautifully 
serene; not the smallest cloud can be discerned 
until the month of March or the beginning of April, 
at which period the ice disappears. At a tempera- 
ture of 30° the sun rises and sets with gorgeous 
splendour, resembling a burnished disk of gold, and 
the stars shine out with a brilliancy unknown in our 
own country. 

The town consists of wooden houses, with the ex- 
ception of the public buildinge and mansions of the 





richer classes. A handsome convent is seen on the 
further side of the Angara, a gymnasium, and a 
spacious bazaar (Gostinni Dvor) containing shops, 
where all kinds of merchandise are sold. The Russian 
churches are magnificent monuments of the Byzan- 
tine style of architecture. They have generally five 
cupolas, the centre one being the highest, and support- 
ing a large perforated iron cross. At St. Petersburg 
and Moscow the churches have their cupolas covered 
with copper gilt, and sometimes they are painted in 
lively colours, principally green. The great number 
of magnificent edifices viewed from a distance, espe- 
cially approaching them, as we did, at sunset, give 
an imposing aspect to the Russian towns. 

The Angara, which flows out of the Lake Baikal, 
skirts Irkutsk on the northern and western sides ; 
the small lake Uschakova is on the east; the Irkut 
(which gives its name to the town) empties itself 
into the Angara towards the north. Irkutsk lies in 
a most advantageous position; it possesses eighteen 
churches, amongst which one is Lutheran and one 
Catholic. 

When installed in our lodging, I paid a visit to the 
prefect of police, Colonel Mouravieff, for whom I had 
received a letter from the minister Palmstjerna. A 
gentleman in green uniform, of noble presence, and 
displaying seven decorations, came forward to meet 
us, and to my great satisfaction he addressed us in 
German. We heard that a Chinese fair would be 
held in the frontier village of Maimaichin, where free 
barter, especially of tea and sables, takes place 
annually, amounting to many millions of roubles. 
This fair opens by a grand féte, lasting three days, 
at the beginning of the Chinese so-called ‘‘ white 
month,” which falls in the middle of our month of 
February. We made up our minds to be present at 
the fair on the 12th February. Therefore we directed 
our course southwards, our sledge coasting along 
the Angara and the Lake Baikal.* The ice with 
which it was covered being as pure and transparent 
as crystal, the smallest object at the bottom of the 
water was easily discernible. A chain of mountains 
of moderate height extends along its southern coast, 
and a flotilla of imperial vessels is employed 
during the summer to keep up communication 
between the various points of the lake. A lieu- 
tenant of the Russian navy is in command of it, 
who inhabits a house on its border, called on that 
account Admiraliteistvo (Admiralty). This ‘‘ Baikal 
Admiral’ invited us to dinner. In the midst of our 
repast, with glass in hand, he bowed and exclaimed, 
‘‘deres sundhed ” (to your health). We were sur- 
prised to hear these Norwegian words uttered, but 
he explained that he had formerly belonged to a war 
vessel, commissioned to make a scientific voyage 
round the world. During its detention at Arendal, 
the officers were daily invited to dinner by the rich 
merchants of the town. He had observed that tho 
company, in nodding to each other, said, ‘ deres 
sundhed,” and the polite Russian had not forgotten 
the salutation. 

The sky was of a clear azure, and the pine-trees 
bordering the river sparkled as though bedecked with 
thousands of diamonds. We passed the towns of 
Verchne-Udinsk and Selenginsk, and on the 15th 
arrived at the ancient Russian citadel of Troitsko- 
sarfsk, which has now become a city, and is four 
versts distant from the frontier town Kiachta. The 
evening after our arrival we repaired to Kiachta, and 
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thence to Maimaichin, which lies about 300 steps 
farther off, to satisfy our curiosity by seeing a 
Chinese village. The frontier line between the two 
empires is indicated merely by an iron palisade, 
which apparently was crumbling away with rust. 
Upon reaching the gate of the city we came to a long 
and very narrow street, where cords were suspended 
from house to house, on which numberless tiny flags 
floated: -red, yellow, green, blue—intermingled with 
transparent paper-lanterns, covered with singular- 
looking arabesques. Down the street a wooden tower 
two storeys high had been erected, with representa- 
tions on each side of colossal deities, whose faces ex- 
pressed the most horrible passions. The streets were 
not paved. The small houses on the side of the 
public path being windowless, presented a gloomy 
aspect. Some Chinese merchants seated before their 
doors were warming their hands over a large chafing 
dish. ‘To keep out the cold the soles of their shoes 
were an inch thick, composed of paper several times 
folded, with leather underneath. We also saw 
camels just arriving from Pekin, laden with immense 
chests of tea.* 

On the first day of the festival the director of 
the Russian custom-house took us to a grand dinner 
at the sargutschei (the chief officer at Maimaichin). 
Every third year a new sargutschei is sent here from 
Pekin. This dignitary wore a yellow stone in his cap, 
denoting his rank, which, according to the Russian 
regulations, must not be higher than that of a lieu- 
tenant. The next day we made a visit to the Chamba 
Lama (chief priest of the Buretes), the second in 
rank after the Dalai Lama. He had heard that we 
intended one day paying him a visit, and that we 
should like to be present at the celebration of their 
religious ceremonies. We were received by most 
deafening music, consisting of wind instruments, 
triangles, gorigs, etc., performed by three hundred 
lamas, standing in two rows, arrayed in their beauti- 
ful ecclesiastical dresses, holding wooden globes at 
the end of long varnished poles, on which the sun, 
moon, and all sorts of gold arabesques, were painted. 
On the staircase we were met by the Chamba Lama, 
aman of remarkable corpulence, who wore a red 
velvet durnous, and a large gold medallion with a 





* Since the visit of Professor Hansteen to Kiachta, the overland trade 
between Russia and China has largely increased, and is now of consider- 
able importance. A recent traveller (Mr. Alexander Michie) writing on 
this subject, remarks: ‘‘ The Chinese town of Maimaichin is surrounded 
by a modern palisade, and looks mean enough externally, but improves 
vastly on acquaintance. The streets are regular, wide (for China), and 
tolerably clean. The houses are solid, tidy, and tastefully decorated with 
pretty little courtyards and ornamental screens for doors. The Chinese 
settlers have evidently improved by contact with the Russians, for the 
style of their houses at Maimaichin, where the Chinese are only 
sojourners, away from their own country, is superior to what one usually 
sees even in fashionable towns in China proper. The Yamun, or Govern- 
ment office, is at the far end of Maimaichin, and beyond it is an open 
square which is considered neutral ground between Russia and China, 
On the Russian side of the square we pass through a gate and are in 
Kiachta. Kiachta itself is but a small place, and contains few 
inhabitants except the commissary and his dependents, and the Russian 
merchants who are engaged in the China trade. The general population 
lives at Troitskosarfsk, which is a good-sized town, about two miles from 
Kiachta. We were agreeably surprised to find so much refinement in 
this outpost of Siberia. The houses are mostly large and comfortable ; 
all are built of wood, and mostly of round logs, dovetailed together at 
the ends, and caulked with moss, giving them a massivé warm look even 
from the outside. Those of greater pretensions are faced inside with 
plain wood, painted white, which, with their red or green painted roofs, 
give a cheerful air to the whole place. The churches are a great orna- 
ment to the town. They are all three built of brick, and whitewashed, 
the tall cupolas being painted green.” Mr. Michie says that the tailors 
and milliners of Kiachta are as particular about getting the latest 
Parisian fashions as their contemporaries are even in the principal towns 
of Europe and America. ‘“ A morning visit in a shooting-coat to a mer- 
chant of Kiachta would grievously shock his sense of propriety.” “ Eng- 
lish bottled porter costs twelve shillings a bottle.” 

According to a still later traveller (Mr. Knox), Troitskosarfsk has 
ab ut six thousand inhabitants, and Kiachta about twelve hundred. 
They are in telegraphic communication with Shanghai. Couriers travel 
from Kiachta to Pekin in twelve days.”—ED. 





portrait of the emperor, encircled wit': precious stones, 
suspended by a green ribbon round his neck. After 
exchanging compliments by the aid of two inter- 
preters (our Gustav, who translated from German 
into Russian, and a Russian, who translated from 
Russian into Mongolian) we were led into the temple, 
where all the lamas during this interval had formed 
into four long rows, extending up to the altar. They 
now began the chants preceding their full religious 
ceremony. Afterwards, on entering their house, tlrey 
offered us tea, brandy, and cold viands. The Chamba 
Lama regretted not being able to find a cook at 
Irkutsk who could have prepared us a meal more in 
accordance with our taste. He wrote his name and 
titles on a bit of paper as a souvenir of this interest- 
ing visit, and he begged, when we returned to St. 
Petersburg, that we would relate to the emperor that 
we had witnessed the worship which the Buretes offer 
to the Deity. On the 27th we returned to Irkutsk. 
This little excursion brought us in contact with new 
peoples, and we witnessed customs which were ex- 
tremely interesting. I have always considered it the 
most agreeable episode of our journey. 





SHIFTS OF AN EMIGRANT IN CANADA. 


I. 


He” it all came about need not be explained, 
since you are, I dare say, not very deeply inte- 
rested in my biography; but ten years ago, in the 
month of August, and in the crowded thoroughfares 
of this big city of London, I formed a resolution. 
I would emigrate to Canada, a land of unlimited 
resources and glowing prospects. 

At the core of my resolution there probably lay 
the worm of poverty; at any rate, I gladly availed 
myself of a half-fare passage across the Atlantic. 

Time was brief; the ship sailed on the morrow. 
My arrangements were quickly made. My carpet- 
bag was filled with clothing, and away I whirled by 
rail from King’s Cross to Liverpool. 

Arriving here late at night, and having no courier 
to precede me, I turned in at the first public-house I 
met, finding myself forestalled by a number of people 
bent upon the like voyage. Secure in the conscious- 
ness that I had not much to lose, I fell soundly 
asleep, spite of the thrilling chorus of the ‘ Star- 
spangled Banner,” kept up by a circle of Yankees, 
whose joy at the speedy termination of their long 
exile knew no bounds. 

The bedroom and the bed were not conducive to 
continuous sleep, but the night passed, and morning: 
came, damp, and misty, and uninviting. 

My ship was the Nova Scotian mail-ship of the 
Allan line, and she lay out seaward, in the mouth 
of the river. Steam was up, a long ribbon of black 
smoke extending towards the Atlantic, and soon the 
tug pulled up to the wharf. Boxes and bales were 
tumbled on board, as though they were proof against 
injury, and I began to rejoice in my possession of so 
little of the world’s goods. 

Considering the amount of business to be trans- 
acted in a very brief time, the reinstatement of order 
on board the vessel was quickly managed. I travelled 
‘* steerage,” in company with a numerous and some- 
what heterogeneous mixture of Irish, Seotch, and 
Swedes. 

New to the art of travelling by sea, I found, upon 
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my descent below, all the berths taken up, so was 
fain to content myself with a hammock slung ‘“‘ tween 
decks,” my carpet-bag being placed in a convenient 
corner. Being able to sleep under almost any cir- 
cumstances, I was comfortable enough, except when, 
a wave more pressing than its brethren dashing 
into my hammock and my slumbers, I awoke to wring 
my clothes. We were not early birds, for our fiddler, 
with a fiddler’s invariable jealousy, begrudged us an 
hour’s rest, and those Swedish maidens knew both 
how to dance and sing. 

Strangely assorted as was our living freight, I 
must testify to the generai good behaviour of all on 
board with whom I came in contact. 

A young Scotchman, and a Canadian stripling re- 
turning from Australia to his home in Toronto, were 
my immediate comrades. We clubbed together for 
eating utensils and so forth. 

Once out of sight of Liverpool, the weather cleared, 
until, steaming between the Scotch and Irish coasts, 
on our way to Londonderry, our sight was regaled with 
a beauteous landscape. Hill and valley shone with 
golden light, reflected from the ripened, but as yet 
unharvested grain. Soon Londonderry is reached, 
and left behind; the grim features of the Antrim 
coast melt into distance, and our vessel’s course 
lies due westwards. We have left behind us not 
merely an island, but a continent; the first soil we 
touch is that of the New World. 

The first few days at sea were uninteresting enough, 
for all the beauty and all the mirth at our command 
were saddened and marred by sea-sickness. Upon such 
occasions, when the sea runs high, and the hatches 
are fastened down, the nerves and stomachs of steerage 
passengers must be strong indeed to resist the 
dolorous infection. I was never sea-sick in my life 
during the short trips which I had made, nor did my 
good fortune now fail me. 

There came a calm, bright day, bringing relief to 
very many of our poor suffering steerage passengers, 
who came tottering upon deck exulting in new life, 
like the reprieved from execution. Then our fiddle 
came into play, and one especially pretty Swedish 
girl gave voice to her charming national melodies. 

Steerage fare is not at all bad under the circum- 
stances, nor can anybody fairly complain of uncivil 
treatment or insufficient rations on board the Allan 
line of steamships. Beer and spirits may be had 
at reasonable rates, whilst sick passengers are kindly 
furnished with dainties by the cabin steward. 
Although, doubtless, this practice is strictly sub rosd, 
* is - more honoured in the observance than in the 

reach. 

Nothing but water, water, and again water, for 
over a week, when an unwonted feeling of chill leads 
many of us novices to inquire the reason of so marked 
a change in the temperature. ‘Iceberg ahead!” 
rings out from the ‘forward watch;’ whereupon 
each eye is strained to greet the stranger. 

Soon it looms into sight ; a towering mass, a rain- 
bow-suffused pinnacle of ice. We leave it in the 
distance, and are soon basking again in the sunshine. 
Many more icebergs follow during the next two days, 
sometimes a dozen at a time. ‘Their appearance is 
very fine, but they have been often described. 

Our next sensational stage effect is afforded by a 
‘‘school” of whales which deployed into line upon the 
lee of our vessel. These mammalia soon sink beneath 
the waves, and attention is directed to the increasing 
numbers of sea-gulls screaming overhead, knowing, 





as we all do, that these presage the speedy sight of 
land. 

But now weare in the gloomy depths of Newfound- 
land fog, a fact of which our dismal, but salutary, 
bell admonishes us. None but a practised eye could 
perceive the coast, although we were close upon it. 
By-and-by, however, with the lifting of the mist, I 
saw a dark outline which I was told should be the 
Straits of Belle Isle, and the dismal island of Anticosti. 
This we passed quite closely; some of the crew, 
indeed, maintained that they heard wolves bark- 
ing. 
Night fell, when not even the excitement engen- 
dered of the certainty of seeing Quebec upon the 
morrow prevailed to hinder my sleep. Off Father 
Point our pilot comes on board, the captain resigning 
his command. 

There was an end of fiddling, singing, and merri- 
ment; thought and expectation sober all of us. 

Quebec lies before us, a menacing pile of fortifica- 
tions ; terrible by nature, rendered more terrible by 
military art. It is the Gibraltar of the West, the 
scene of the memorable strategy eventuating in the 
final overthrow of French power in Canada; the 
grave of the gallant Wolfe. 

The city of Quebec resembles any old French city, 
in its narrow streets and dingy houses. The inhabit- 
ants are still French in custom and in language, 
quiet and reserved, yet tenacious of old monarchical 
ways and modes of expression. 

Winding one’s way through the antiquated alleys 
of this famous city, the lounger meets with civility on 
every hand, yet a cold formal civility. 

My impressions of Quebec are given from a subse- 
quent experience, for the steamships of the Allan 
line stop at Point Levi, upon the opposite shore of 
the St. Lawrence river. 

We arrived late at night, and whilst the cabin 
passengers either prosecuted their journeys by rail or 
sought the hotels, those of the steerage picked out 
the softest boards in the Government Emigration 
Sheds, whereon to spread their clothing. I did not 
relish the idea, savouring, as it did, too much of the 
workhouse, but, having surveyed the neighbouring 
country for a mile or two, lay down beneath a tree 
and sunk to rest. 

I should say that I had purchased a ticket for 
Toronto on board the vessel, this city being represented 
to me as the centre of business for Upper Canada, 
now known as Ontario. This I need not have done, 
had I been as wise as I am now, for passengers are 
forwarded by Government to any part of the province 
where their interests may call them. 

I slept well, although the mosquitos had already 
marked me for their prey. My money was expended; 
my ticket alone remained tome. 1 was able, how- 
ever, to buy a loaf of bread, which I carefully hus- 
banded. 

I went by train to Montreal, which, again, I reached 
at nightfall. Accosting a policeman, he directed me 
to the station-house, where, for the first time in my 
life, I passed the night in a cell. Next to me, and 
separated by only a thin partition, was a cell wherein 
raged an Amazon who had been confined for stabbing 
the husband she had once vowed to cherish. 

There was, above my head, astretcher, which kept 
drop—dropping in a very suggestive manner. I do 
not know the nature of the liquid to this day. 

With the dawn I was afoot, making my toilet by 
a convenient horse-trough. I entered the railway 
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train once more, and was soon speeding towards 
Toronto. The rails were, ten years ago, in a terrible 
condition, the cars being, every now and again, almost 


jerked from the track. Since then great improve- 


ments have been made, whilst the internal arrange- 
ments of the trains were even then excellent. 

Toronto was reached towards the afternoon of the 
following day, when I made my way to the emigra- 
tion agent’s office. Being strongly dissuaded from 
suffering myself to be sent to the back settlements of 
of Muskoka, whither alone, at that time, the autho- 
rities would send immigrants, I was fain to seek a 
livelihood on my own account. My reasons for not 
going to Muskoka were sufficiently cogent. I had 
neither friends nor money, neither was I used to hard 
manual toil, and, even supposing I could stand it, 
still my awkwardness must necessarily be to my dis- 
advantage. I would seek employment in or near the 
city, trusting to find my level in due course. 

Night fell before I had formed any settled plan of 
action. In no very hopeful frame of mind I lay 
down upon the ground in a retired spot, and fell 
asleep. I was up betimes, and as soon as business 
was fairly begun, sought out the likeliest places I 
could think of, with the view of securing employ- 
ment. 

I had in early life served an apprenticeship to 
engineering, and could use the tools fairly, although 
circumstances had prevented my learning the profes- 
ston thoroughly. ‘lo the engineering shops I wended 
my way, but met with poor success, gaining only 
promises of consideration in case a place should be 
vacant. I should here state my age—twenty-two— 
an element of no mean order in the probabilities of 
success. 

Twilight fell around me again as, for thé third 
time since leaving Quebec, I resigned myself to the 
lot of a night out-of-doors. In itself, there was no 
hardship in this, but my loaf was gone, and I was 
penniless. 

Absorbed in no very pleasant thoughts, I had 
walked a distance of some four miles from ‘Toronto, 
upon Yonge Street, a principal highway, when, from 
the open door of a tavern, 1 heard voices in a loud 
tone. Wearied and footsore, I made bold to enter, 
finding mine host, a strapping Irishman, in wrestling 
attitude with another man. I joined the sport, 
gained mine host’s good will, and was engaged as 
hostler, at the not very magnificent figure of two 
dollars per month. The smallness of the remunera- 
tion did not affect me, for I was glad to have a roof 
over my head once more ; moreover, a hostler has it 
in his power to make good pickings, as I subse- 
quently found, at times when I have been the 
dispenser of fees, and other Canadian hostlers my 
clients. 

“What can you do?” my employer very tersely 
asked me. 

“ Anything,” replied I, with equal promptness. 

“Come, now; there is my waggon and team upon 
the road; drive it a half mile, turn it round, and 
draw up in my stable.” 

I essayed the task, with but indifferent results, 
however, as, in turning round, the light rack-work 
of the waggon came asunder, and I left the major 
part of it upon the highway. 

‘“‘Guess you’re no driver,’ 
‘Can you chop?” 

I signified my willingness to make the attempt ; 
and, not heeding my hands, which soon blistered 


’ remarked my patron. 





under such unusual exertion, I chopped a great 
portion of the wood-pile into firewood. At later 
periods of my experience I have not found the labour 
distasteful ; in fact, I rather like the exercise. 

My endeavours seemed to please my patron, and I 
was introduced to a well-laid supper-table, after 
which my hopes rose and my spirits began to brighten. 
At five o’clock each dant rose, lighted the fires, 
split the wood for the day’s consumption (no mean 
item in winter), led the cattle to pasture at the dis- 
tance of a mile, and swept the bar-room. After 
breakfast I was often kept busy with the farmer’s 
teams, or cleaning out the stables. I had, moreover, 
to dig potatoes, and perform sundry duties pertaining 
to a man-of-all-work. 

I did not intend to remain longer than for the 
period I had engaged, nor did I. A slight difference 
arose between us; my positive refusal to drink with 
all who asked me was one ground of complaint. I left 
at the end of my month, with a few dollars in my 
pocket, and entered again the city of Toronto. Good 
fortune led me into companionship with one of my 
sea-companions, through whose kind assistance I 
found a desirable boarding-house. 

I again tried the engine-shops, but without any 
immediate success, although I often wished, in after 
times, that I had awaited my turn of fortune at a 
decent trade, rather than embark in questionable 
occupations in a circumscribed area, where unwar- 
rantable curiosity might seek to injure my prestige 
by pointing at prior callings. 

My landlord, a decent Scotchman, interested him- 
self on my behalf, so as to secure my employment in 
a large pork-packing house, where, at one dollar a 
day, I aided in putting numberless pigs into pickle. 
The after-operations were not so distasteful, but pre-- 
liminaries went very much against my grain. To 
help in hoisting so many hundreds of poor ‘‘ grunters”’ 
by the leg through a hatchway, to watch the life- 
stream fluwing from beneath the butcher’s cold blade, 
were repulsive duties, upon which I do not even now 
care to dwell. Carrying the carcasses was very hard 
work into the bargain. 

I left this place at the end of a fortnight, and took 
to “ shingling ”’ houses, 

Shingles are thin slabs of wood, which, in Canada, 
take the place of slates for roofing purposes, In that 
wooden country, timber subserves a variety of pur- 
poses ; all the side-walks are thus constructed. Wood 
being a better non-conductor of heat than stone, the 
roadways are in Canada very pleasant in summer 
time. 

The weather was now growing cold; I was indif- 
ferently clad and not in very good health, suffering 
from change of climate and manner of living. I 
fulfilled my little contract and left the job, resting upon 
my oars for aweek. My landlord again came to my 
aid, introducing me into the warehouse of a promi- 
nent druggist firm where, as porter, I helped fill the 
orders for all sorts of villainous chemicals. It was 
warm, indoor work, far preferable to either of my 
previous occupations. 

In a certain street of Toronto is to be found a 
modest door, whose device sets forth the presence 
behind it of a secretary to the St. George’s Society, 
an institution designed to aid destitute Englishmen, 
who are unfortunately to be met with in even that 
young country. It is not wise, as a rule, to cling to 
the cities; far better try a small country place; but 
then very few immigrants arrive absolutely without 
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means or friends. Certainly no tradesman or la- 
bourer bred should stay in Toronto; in my own case 
matters were different. 

I weighed my chances minutely, and yet think I 
did right. Further, my designs were of such a 
nature that I could not leave Toronto before testing 
their worth. My ambitions were far from being 
confined to manual labour. In laying hold of the 
first chance that offered, I did no more than I would 
counsel anybody to do under like circumstances. 

Upon the first convenient occasion, yet before re- 
plenishing my wardrobe, I repaired to the office of 
the leading Toronto newspaper, and, addressing the 
proprietor, solicited employment. He spoke me 
fairly enough, saying that my inexperience of Cana- 
dian politics must debar me from successfully at- 
tempting the press. Telling me to return upon some 
future occasion after more matured experience in the 
manners and ways of the country, we parted. 

Several other positions of standing were played 
for by me, but with no result, for I had no introduc- 
tions. Matters were in this state wheh, one morning, 
as I was up to my ears in blue vitriol and chrome- 
yellow, a gentleman, agricultural implement manu- 
facturer of some note in a village fifty miles west of 
Toronto, and who had seen my name upon the 8&t. 
George’s Society list, engaged me. I was to work 
at the trade, which my previous knowledge of engi- 
neering enabled me to do. My salary was to be nine 
dollars per week, and railway fare paid. 

Winter was rapidly drawing on, and I had seen 
and heard enough of the terrible destitution to be 
met with in the cities to be heartily glad to secure 
employment certain, at any rate, to carry me through 
the cold season. 

Good mechanics are often known to work for a bare 
subsistence at times when work is scarce; many 
cannot even procure food or fuel; some starve or die 
of exposure. 

Beyond doubt, many mechanics are too extravagant, 
often intemperate, and nothing of the sort ever occurs 
in the villages, yet it is as well people should know 
that Canada has no workhouse—nor, indeed, much 
sympathy. A man must stand upon his own merits, 
for most are too deeply engaged in personal schemes 
for making money to notice or care whether others 
sink or swim. 





THE SPRING GARDEN. 


F all the flowers that blow, none seem so welcome 
as those which gladden our eyes in the early 
spring, that cheerful season, bright emblem of Chris- 
tian hope, when nature is rising out of its winter 
grave, with all the freshness and vigour of renewed 
life. Noris the spring garden at all deficient in real 
beauty. Flower for flower, it fairly holds its own in 
comparison with even the showy ‘‘bedders”’ of 
summer. Where will you find a bed that, for the 
time it lasts, equals the beauty of a bed of hyacinths ? 
What summer flower exceeds in brilliancy the scarlet 
_ anemone or the glowing orange ranunculus? What 
more elegant than the sweet-scented double white 
narcissus? What better “effect” is produced in 
plain gardening than a well-arranged display of 
snowdrops, crocuses, scillas, and hepaticas, with their 
white, gold, blue, purple, and pink, brought out into 
their full glory by a bright sun, and lighting up the 
borders with a gleam of floral jewellery ? 





But, alas! the drawback of spri.ig gardening is that 
its beauties are shortlived, whereas the summer beds, 
when once filled, are good for at least four months of 
uninterrupted beauty, and it is this which, when 
bulbs were costly, made spring-gardening a luxury 
for the rich alone. Humbler folk with small means 
were content to set little clumps of snowdrops and 
crocuses, and a few of the hardy daffodils, here and 
there, just to redeem the place from utter desolation 
through the dull months, and wait patiently till the 
time came for the sowing of annuals. But the Dutch 
growers have done so much in the way of improving 
and, at the same time, cheapening an infinite variety 
of hardy bulbs, which will suit all soils and climates, 
that a very real pleasure has been brought within the 
reach of even slender purses, and the spring garden 
is now almost as much cared for as the more gorgeous 
floral display of summer. It is too Jate now to do 
anything for the present season, but this is the time 
for noting ‘‘ effects.” Look round your neighbours’ 
gardens and see what combinations please you the 
most, or are superior to your own, and see if with 
the help of the following hints you cannot strike 
out something better for yourself next autumn. 

Assuming that the simple rules of cultivation, 
which are given to the purchaser in most of the bulb 
catalogues, are attended to, the secret of success in 
spring gardening lies in the arrangement and group- 
ing of the bulbs and other spring flowers. Say that 
you have in a corner of your garden a flower-bed 
with a background of evergreens. What more charm- 
ing place could you have for a mass of hyacinths, 
say three or four dozen of the ‘‘ mixed bedders,” 
which are very cheap, set at regular distances, about 
six inches apart if you are rich in bulbs, eight or 
nine inches if you must spin them out ? Your bed, it 
is taken for granted, is not a dark corner of heavy 
sour clay, but is in good condition, thrown well up 
above the level, enriched with good, thoroughly- 
rotten dung, leaf mould, decayed turf, ete., and in 
every respect suitable for the purpose. The first step 
is to plan your bed before a single bulb is set. To 
do this neatly take as many of the common garden 
‘‘ tallies,” or short sticks, as you have bulbs, 
and put one for each bulb’s place. Having ar- 
ranged them so that when seen from the windows 
they do not cover one another. in stiff lines, 
but are evenly distributed over the bed, commence 
setting, beginning, of course, at the back, and avoid 
trampling the ground when once a bulb is planted. 
Let the holes be six inches deep; some say four 
inches, but six is better, especially in the colder 
climate of the north and north-midland counties. 
The greater depth will rather keep the bloom back, 
and perhaps save it from destruction by frost. But 
whatever the depth may be, let it be uniform all over 
the bed, to secure, as far as possible, uniformity of 
flowering. Strew a little sand over the bottom of the 
hole, and set the bulb, pressing it gently down; dust 
a little sand round it, and fill in the earth, leaving a 
stick to mark the position of each bulb, for a reason 
which will appear presently. If you did nothing 
more, what a picture you would have in the following 
spring! the many lovely shades of hyacinths contrast- 
ing with one another, and all set off by the dark green 
background of the shrubs forming a frame to the 
picture. Still, it is not perfect yet; you want a 
carpet, or grounding, as well as a frame; this 1s 
obtained by dibbling in between the bulbs, the object 
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plants, such as aubrietia, alyssum, pansies, or the 
lovely little clear blue forget-me-not of the woods, 
myosotis sylvatica, or, better still, M. dissitiflora, 
which is more dwarf in its growth and neater in its 
ways than M. sylvatica, which becomes ragged and 
“leggy”? as the season advances. If you live 
in the country, you may go with a basket and 
trowel and dig up roots of the former, but a sixpenny 
packet of seed sown in August will save you all the 
trouble, and give you much better plants. The 
grounding plants being all in their places, and the 
finishing touches given, remove the marking sticks, 
and wart for your reward in spring. 

If your bed is too large to be wholly given up to 
hyacinths, or if the purchase of so many would ex- 
ceed what you can afford for spring gardening, they 
may be flanked with early double tulips, which are 
very cheap. As a corner bed, perhaps, the front 
edge isin three scallops. If so, take the large centre 
scallop for hyacinths, and let the two side ones be 
filled with the gorgeous Rex Rubrorum double tulips 
springing out of a carpet of myosotis. Some prefera 
grounding of alyssum saxatile compactum, but the 
contrast of the rich red of the tulip with the delicate 
blue of the forget-me-not is far pleasanter to the 
eye than the yellow of the alyssum, which is rather 
a tawdry combination. Again, few things are more 
exquisite in a garden than a bed of the double white 
tulip, La Candeur, rising out of blue myosotis or 
pink silene. It is in this blending of colours that 
the art of spring gardening lies, though this has 
hitherto been, in great measure, overlooked by 
amateur gardeners. 

Lawn beds, of course, allow much wider scope for 
talent in design, but they involve a very considerable 
pull upon a slender purse to fill them properly, and 
unless they are well filled they had better not be 
done at all. In any case, the best effects are not 
obtainable in them, either in spring or summer ; there 
is a stiffness about them which is far from pleasing. 
But if they are to be utilised, spring plants must be 
largely pressed into the service as well as bulbs, or 
the effect will be poor. 

Leaving the hyacinths and tulips, we come to 
another class of bulbs, the narcissus tribe, of which 
there is a great variety. First in order of time come 
the daffodils, that, as Shakespeare says, 


‘* Come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ;” 


and those who think that daffodils may be passed by 
with contempt as “such acommon flower” should 
see them at the Royal Horticultural Society’s spring 
show. They have one drawback, certainly; they 
were our grandmothers’ favourites, and in these 
novelty-seeking days, grandmothers and their tastes 
are alike out of date. Still, a flower that braves the 
keen winds of March, and gives us something where- 
with to fill the flower-pot when blossoms are scarce, 
is not altogether to be despised by anybody. But 
few people are aware how great a variety is embraced 
by the class popularly spoken of as daffodils. Then 
we have the polyanthus-narcissus, a nosegay in 
itself, with its many-blossomed head; the double 
White narcissus, sweet in every sense of the word, 
and the double yellow jonquil, both equally valuable 
for cut flowers, for clumps between evergreens, for 
the shrubbery border, or for massing with other bulbs 
in the back lines of large beds. It may be noted here, 
in passing, that the pleasure of a spring garden may 











be greatly prolonged by setting late-flowering bulbs 
by the side of earlier ones; as the first blooms die 
off the others take their places, producing a floral 
‘dissolving view.” The plan has this advantage, 
too, that the bed being still in beauty, there is not 
so much eagerness to get in the summer bedders, 
which are often planted out much too soon, and get 
sadly nipped by the late frosts and keen winds, 
when ‘lingering winter chills the lap of May.” 
What a variety of beauty, for example, is presented 
successively to the eye through the spring months 
by such a bed as this: a semicircular mound with a 
row of evergreens at the back; in front of them six 
low half-standard or bush roses, with clumps of 
daffodil, polyanthus-narcissus, bulbous iris, and (for 
later flowering) gladiolus between them. At their 
feet a line of late tulips set in clumps of five; then a 
broad belt of double white narcissus, double yellow 
jonquil, and Queen Anne’s jonquil, a distinct and 
beautiful variety, but rather expensive ; below these 
again, in the widening semicircle, a longer row of Rex 
Rubrorum and Yellow Rose, or La Candeur double 
tulips in alternate clumps of three or five; outside 
these again, and forming the edge of the bed, 
clumps of snowdrops, scilla, crocus of various colours, 
and pink and purple double hepatica; the whole bed 
being studded, or, as the heralds would say, semée, 
with polyanthus of various colours, or with pansies. 
In such a bed there would be something to gladden 
the eye from the very beginning of March to the end 
of May, and each year the effects might be varied 
with a little taste. 

Did space permit, there is still a great variety of 
plants and bulbs to be spoken of, but not even the 
commonest spring garden should fail to reserve a 
place for anemones, ranunculi, and double daisies. 
The expression “‘ floral jewellery ’’ was used just now, 
but what could so thoroughly justify the expression 
as a mixture of the fiery scarlet anemone with the pure 
white double tulip, harmonised by a setting of blue 
myosotis, aubrietia, or golden thyme ? or a red tulip 
amongst white anemones, the too glaring contrast 
being toned down, as before, by an appropriate set- 
ting? What, again, more dazzlingly beautiful than 
a well-grown bed of ranunculi, comprising every 
shade of colour—pure white, yellow, orange, rose, 
crimson, brown, and even jet black? But it is not 
given to every one to grow a really fine bed of ranun- 
culus at the first trial. In poor, thin, hungry soils 
it is difficult to make it succeed at all. The ranun- 
culus will do best in soils where its cousin, the 
common field buttercup, is abundant. The red and 
white daisies hardly need description, but they add 
materially, and at a very trifling cost, to the beauty 
of a spring garden, if set alternately as an edging, 
lighting up the border in a marvellous manner. A 
dozen plants of each will, in the course of the first 
summer, produce as many plants as are sufficient for 
any average-sized garden, as they may be parted to 
any extent. They have been brought to great per- 
fection by the trade growers, especially the white, 
the blossoms of which are frequently as large as a half- 
crown. Nor must we pass over the iris, at once so 
cheap, so hardy, so beautiful, presenting a curious 
and varied combination of colours that rival, in many 
of their quaint forms, even the expensive orchids, 
which can be extensively grown only by the rich, 
whilst named iris may be had for 2s. or 2s. 6d. a 
dozen. ‘They are, moreover, remarkable, says a 
Dutch catalogue, ‘as being one of the very few 
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excellent hardy flowers that successfully resist the 
dust and smoke of even the largest cities,” a point 
well worth the notice of the amateur who tries to 
get a little beauty out of his town garden. They 
are quite hardy, will grow in almost any soil or situa- 
tion that they are likely to find in an ordinary 
garden, and, when once planted, will take care of 
themselves; but it should be observed that they do 
not keep well when out of the ground, therefore, 
when lifted for the purpose of digging the bed, or 
when newly purchased from the grower, they should 
be put in their places as soon as possible. 

After two or three seasons’ acquaintance with the 
bulb catalogues, which are to be had for the asking, 
any one with taste may find an endless source of 
interest in planning beds, rooteries, etc., in the 
autumn, and watching the gradual development of 
the design in spring. It would, indeed, be difficult 
to say how a guinea could be spent in any way that 
would afford so much innocent gratification as in the 
purchase of an annual box of bulbs, whilst there isalso 
this further consideration, that a fresh stock is not 
required every year. Most of the bulbs in common 
use are perfectly hardy, and not only remain to you 
after the flowering season is over, but they also 
multiply very rapidly, and allow you to expend your 
annual outlay in trying new combinations every year, 
thus materially increasing your pleasure. 





PMarieties. 


For WAntT oF A Sramp.—In the memoirs of the Baroness 
Bunsen, the following anecdote is told of Mr. Waddington, the 
Yorkshire gentleman who married Miss Port, the accomplished 
and beautiful adopted niece of the famous Mrs. Delany. Mr, 
Waddington lived with his young wife in a retired part of 
Wales towards the close of last century. There was no country 
paper of any kind published within forty miles of Llanover, and 
the chief dependence for news was upon the arrival from London 
of the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle,” which came in the evening. But 
as there was no post-delivery, Mr. Waddington would never 
accustom himself to look forward to the arrival of letters or news- 
papers, and unless there was any reason to expect letters, the 
newspapers were never considered of sufficient importance for 
any one to be sent four miles on purpose to fetch them. 
Although few men have been more truly, though secretly, a 
father of the fatherless, or have lent large sums with greater 
generosity to assist friends in distress, yet he had a peculiar aver- 
sion to the expenditure of any avoidable small sum, and he did 
not conceal that the payment of turnpikes was an object of con- 
sideration which often turned the balance against sending to the 
Post-office. On one occasion he lost several thousand pounds 
which he had lent to a friend, from his determination to save 
the postage of a letter of inquiry as to the payment of the policy 
of insurance. The friend died suddenly, the policy was not paid, 
and the whole sum was forfeited. 


Tue ‘‘DesErvine Poor.”—Mr. Kitto, Rector of White- 
chapel, has published a needed caution to the charitable :— 
‘*T cannot help thinking that there is in some quarters too great 
a tendency to assume that poverty must always be the result of 
improvidence or crime, and to forget that it is not only the de- 
praved and worthless, but the weak and feeble also, who are 
vushed aside in the race of life by the active, the vigorous, and 
the strong. And we find what we might reasonably expect to 
lind, that in a time of depression accompanied by severe weather 
there is an increase of suffering which is gradually but surely 
extending. It is no sufficient answer to this statement to say 
that the Poor Law guardians are ready to employ all the able- 
bodied, ov that the applications to the guardians have not 
materially increased. It is well known that in many unions 
the guardians refuse to grant any out-door relief at all, and who 
would encourage the deserving poor to apply for admission to the 


VARIETIES. 








workhouse so long as there was any hope of better times by-and. 
by. Nor, again, is it at all to the point to urge that because 
some sturdy beggar has declined the proffered employment, there 
can be no real distress. The able-bodied idlers who bawl out 
their wants in West-end squares, and then relieve them in the 
nearest public-houses, are beneath contempt, and should be 
taken care of by the police; but let us be careful lest the boister- 
ous obtrusiveness of pretended want should cause us to withhold 
our sympathy and help from the numbers of the patient, unmur- 
muring, suffering poor who often need our sympathy, but whose 
wants are never so keenly felt as in hard times like the present.” 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE.—The Americans, who are selling 
watches in Geneva, files at Sheffield, and cattle in Yorkshire, are 
competing with England in almost every branch of trade and 
manufacture. Mr. James Hill, who furnished the locks used in 
the construction of the Walsall Hospital, writes : ‘‘ When the 
first order came to hand, I had not begun to receive consign. 
ments of the American locks in question ; but, as soon as they 
arrived, I submitted samples to the architects, and they unhesi- 
tatingly decided in favour of them for the remaining portion of 
the contract. This applies more particularly to my registered 
rim-locks ; and out of atotal of eighty rim-locks supplied, only 
sixteen were of English make. . After all, it is only a ques- 
tion of degree. The broad and stubborn fact remains that sixty- 
four American locks have been fixed in an English hospital side 
by side with English locks, and ‘ within astone’s-throw of where 
locks are made;’ and it is also undeniable that the architects 
preferred the American locks to the sixteen previously sup- 
plied.” 


CenTAL, OR New HvuNDREDWEIGHT —A recent Gazette 
contained official notice of the new imperial weight of a hundred 
pounds, according to the Weights and Measures Act. ‘‘ Whereas 
it has been made to appear to the Board of Trade that a new 
denomination of standard weight of a hundred pounds, being a 
multiple of the imperial weight of one pound ascertained by the 
said Act, is required, they have caused the same to be made and 
duly verified and deposited in their custody. And whereas the 
Board of Trade have given to the said new standard weight the 
denomination of ‘cental, or new hundredweight,’ her Majesty 
is pleased to approve of the ‘cental, or new hundredweight,’ as 
anew denomination of standard, and doth direct that the same 
shall be a Board of Trade standard in like manner as if it was 
mentioned in the second schedule to the Weights and Measures 
Act, 1878. There is also published a schedule setting forth the 
scale of errors to be tolerated in local standards when verified or 
reverified by the Board of Trade.” 


CHINESE TrapDE.—In 1870 the total value of exports to China 
from this country was £6,363,391, in 1873 it was £5,017,334, 
and it has gradually dwindled, till in 1877 it was only 
£4,611,231. During this same space of time the total value of 
the imports from China has increased from nine millions odd to 
thirteen millions. The significance of these figures is the more 
apparent when it is remembered that the goods manufactured 
in this country are the very goods needed by China. Woollen 
manufactured goods ure almost unknown in China. On the 
other hand, every article of clothing on the backs of the middle 
class and poorer Chinese of both sexes is made of cotton. Only 
the rich can afford to wear silk, while all alike—rich and poor— 
use cotton hose, even in the depth of winter. Then, too, cotton 
cloth is used for a variety of purposes peculiar to the Chinese. 
An incalculable quantity is annually consumed for the purpose 
of thickly lining the coffins of the dead, dressing the temples 
upon special occasions, and as shrouds, ete. Thus there is prac- 
tically an inexhaustible field in China for Manchester goods, and 
yet in spite of this there is less exported to China, it appears, 
than is sent to the Gold Coast, to Brazil, or to Peru. 


Poisonous WEARING-APPAREL.— The poisoned shirt of 
Nessus is no mere historical legend. Physicians and analysts 
have discovered that poison lurks not only in articles of domestic 
use, but of personal dlething, A recent trial revealed the fact 
that many children had been killed by violet powder containing 
arsenic, which is also the cause of mischief in green wall-papers, 
and in green dresses and flowers. Dr. Alfred ‘Taylor has lately 
called attention to various poisonous colouring matters besides 
arsenic. Cases of poisoning of the blood, as well as of skin- 
disease, are recorded from mauve gloves, magenta flannel, 
bronze-green neckties, and other portions of dress. Dr. Taylor 
says that ‘‘no gloves or other articles of dress worn next the 
skin should contain anything soluble in water. Such substances 
are liable to be absorbed when moistened by the insensible per- 
spiration, causing herpes or eczema, or entering the blood and 
causing symptoms of constitutional poisoning.” 
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